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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


5 safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
‘ N N E FO R D Ss Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 


stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
IVI AGN ESI A, REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, | purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





PERFECT BRITISH-MADE | Dining Room Furniture 


PARQUET FLOORING hse cis cm ts 


variety in design and size, fitte very 
Beautiful Floors to stand the a i 5 ’ <i - icles: 
buniaek aeenat eiglasate. exioes. ind of house, on view in the Showrooms 


The CAMBRIDGE|, ane 
WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY RIDGE M A Pp L E & C 8) 


71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 


LONDON, W. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 





Walker's =| Bournville 
For 1917. Diaries | C OcOoa 


66 . 
For LADIES and GENTLEMEN. NO SUPERFLUOUS MATTER. OURNVILLE COCOA represents the highest 
For COMMERCIAL and BUSY MEN. SILK SEWN. 4s 

For CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL USE. | Sold by all STATIONERS & BOOKSELLERS. grade of nutritive cocoa at present on the 




















market; it fully maintains its high reputation in food 
If any difficulty in procuring, send for illustrated Price List No. 5, e e 
and manne of nearest Agent, fren on eggplication to— value and delicacy of flavour, and is second t» none 
JOHN WALKER & CO. LTD., 5, Warwick Lane, LONDON, E.C. in any respect whatsoever.”—Medical Magazine. 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


RONUK ror po.tisHING FLOORS 


RONUK does not smear. A very small quantity applied lightly to Wood Flooring, Furniture, 
Linoleum, etc., will give a perfect polished surface—Dirt-proof, Germ-proof and Antiseptic. Just 
a brush up and a light rub with a duster will keep a Ronuked surface in good condition for weeks. 


In tins, 3d., 6d., and 1/-. LIQUID RONUK, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6. 
Write for Booklet, “ THERE'S THE RUB” (describing our new invention, the RONUK HOME POLISHER). 


From RONUK, Ltd.. PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS 














The Childless Home 
and Flomeless Child 


LIFE’S BITTER CONTRASTS. 






















Numberless homes, where com- The dread blast of War has 
fort and even luxury abound. are swept over thousands of other 
to-day silent and desolate. The homes also. But here it is the 
fiery blast of War has swept over father who has fallen; in many 
thein and the child upon whom cases the mother too is dead, and 
every care has been lavished is the children are homeless. The 
not. In the heart, as in the State a'llowance—averaging £9 
home, there remains but an a year—is an all-too-slender 
aching void. basis for their welfare. 























A Suggestion : 


Why not ameliorate the contrast by a mutual service? Ease your 
own sorrow by providing—for “‘his’’ sake—for another hero's 
orphan. You will thereby also ease the sorrow of the child. 

The National Children’s Home will gladly act as your inter- 
mediary. It has 16 branches in salubrious parts of the country, 
where upwards of 200 children of fallen fighting men have already 
been received. 


A WORTHY WAR MEMORIAL. 


You may (1) Send a Memorial Gift, large or small, straight away ; 
(2) Endow a Memorial Ward, or a Cot, in one of the 
branches for suffering children ; or 
(3) Build a new Cottage Home for our constantly growing 
family. 





We have 2,400 children in our care. £10 (plus the Government 
grant) will keep, clothe, and educate a child for a year, and train 
him for a useful career, without the taint of “charity.’? 


Send to-day (mentioning ‘‘ War Work '’) to— 


The Principal (Rev. W. Hodson Smith), 
Founded by Dr. Stephenson, 


) 
Treasurers: J. R, Barlow, Esq., J.P. 
Col. Sir Charles C. Wakefield. 


104-122, City Road, London, E.C. 











Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


7,943 


OLD .BARNARBO BOYS ARE 
SERVING THEIR COUNTRY 
in the ARMY ANB WAVY 
AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 


PLEASE SEND 


a 2/G ait 
to this National and 
Patriotic Charity. 


The cost of Food Is steadily increasing. 


Kindly mark Gifts “‘ For Food Bill Fund per Country Life.”’ Cheques and 
Orders payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” and crossed (Notes shoutd be 
registered), and sent to the Hon. Director, William Baker, M.A., LL.B., 
18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 















THE ARCHBISHOPS’ 
WESTERN CANADA FUND 


~~ hp 
CANADA'S LOYALTY AND GENEROSITY HAS 
DELIGHTED ALL ENGLISH MEN AND WOMEN 
-— 
Those who wish this Christmas to 


SHOW THEIR GRATITUDE TO GAWADA 


can do so in no better way than by sending a 
gift to the Archbishops’ Western Canada Fund. 
Donations and Contributions may be sent to the Secri » the A.W.C.F., 


the Church House, Westminster, S.W., or Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 
Bankers, 67, Lombard Street, E.C. 
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THE GIVEN-WILSON INSTITUTE 


PLAISTOW, LONDON, E. 


Founder : Tue Rev. T. Given-Witson, M.A. Administrator: Miss Botton. 





The War has greatly affected the funds of the Given- Wilson Institute, Plaistow, 
E., which for many years has been doing such WonperFuL Work in that 
district of London-over-the-Border. 


It asks specially for HELP at the Christmas Season for the many AGED 
BLIND POOR, SICK and SUFFERING, whom it benefits. 

Help for its CHRISTMAS DISTRIBUTION of Meat, 
Coals, Tea, etc., on December 23rd, and Help for its 
CHILDREN’S TOY FAIRS on Dec. 16th and 21st. 


Cheques crossed Union of London & Smiths Bank, and communications of 


all sorts, to be sent to the Administrator. 

















THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 


FREE BUFFET 


AT EUSTON STATION. 


THE FIRST WAR BUFFET TO BE OPENED IN 
LONDON on February 4th, 1915, is VERY URGENTLY in 
NEED of FUNDS to carry on the work. PLEASE HELP. 


A weekly average of 10,000 soldiers passing through Euston 
Station on their way to Scotland and Ireland make use of the 
Free Buffet. It is greatly appreciated by the men, especially 
by those home on leave from the Front and on sick furlough. 


Donations will be gratefully received by 
The ViscoUNTESS CHURCHILL, 44, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


PLEASE HELP THE FATHERLESS CHILDREN 
THIS CHRISTMAS. 
In your own comfort, don’t forget the children who at a critical time of their lives are 
left fatherless. 
THE LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, Watford, 

maintains and educates 450 children of the mecessitous middie Gass. But funds are 

urgently needed to maintain this good work. 

Children of Army and Navy Officers who have lost their lives are admitted without ehection. 
Please send your c ntributions to - 

ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Esq., Treasurer, 3. Crosby Sq., Bishopsgate, E.C. 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 

——— 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED GIRCUMSTANGES 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Through over liberality in helping sad cases of distress, this Society 
has become over-drawn. It is very important therefore to get money, as 
we must not end the year in debt. The work has to go on—so please 
come forward with your silver, your notes and your cheques—nice large 
ones please. ‘Ihe Society is nearly 30 years old and helps upwards of 
200 Ladies by gifts of money or orders for needlework. 

We are anxious to find friends who will kindly adopt a 
lady during the winter months, sending her gifts of 
groceries, game, butter, chickens, tea, coffee, cocoa, books, 
etc. Such parcels will greatly relieve the minds of the 
Ladies in these days when prices are so high. 

Boxes containing ‘‘ comforts ” for the soldiers and sailors can be had 
on approval. 

Handkerchiefs are marked by the Ladies for 1d. a letter. A sample 
can be sent to see. 

Hon. Sec., EDITH SMALLWOOD, 
Lancaster House, Malvern. 
Late Lancaster Road, North Kensington. 
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Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen 





PATRONS: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING, THE QUEEN X QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 





A large number of our fishermen have since the War followed their calling, thus 
maintaining an important item of our national food say Many have lost their 
lives through striking mines, and nearly 300 have been taken prisoners and are in 
the civil prisoners’ camp at Ruhleben. 

Several thousands of fishermen have joined the Royal Naval Reserve, and have 
earned the gratitude of the Nation by keeping the seas free of the mines laid by 
the enemy to destroy our ships and cut off our food supplies, as well as assisting 
in other directions to protect our shores. 

The needs of both the fishermen, the mine-sweepers and prisoners are being 
ministered to by the Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, and the 
Council earnestly appeals for help to maintain its work among them. Will you 
send the Society a contribution in aid of these gallant men? 


FRANCIS H. WOOD, Sec., 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Executive Committee: 


President : H.R.H. The Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
Vice-President: The Marchioness of Waterford, 
Chairman: The Most Hon. The Marquess of Sligo. 
Deputy-Chairman: The Lord Killanin. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. H. Pleydell Bouverie, Esq. 
Bankers: Messrs. Barclay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress: Work Depot—Miss Wiltshire, 7a, Lower Grosvenor P1., S.W. 
Secretary : Captain R. Barclay, 7a, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 























THE COMMITTEE URGENTLY APPEAL to the Public who are so 
generously subscribing to the War Funds not to overlook this 
old-established charity, which almost entirely supports these 
ladies, and, if funds are not forthcoming, their small PENSIONS 
WILL HAVE TO BE DISCONTINUED, which would inflict very 
great hardship on them, many of whom are aged. 
The WORK DEPOT assists Irish Ladies to earn their living, and the 
Committee earnestly ask friends requiring hand-made lingerie, blouses, 
embroidery, marking, &c., to ASSIST THE CHARITY BY GIVING ORDERS. 


Owing to the War, Donations and Orders for Werk are 
argently needed. 


Will generous Donors kindly mention “ Country Lire” when writing ? 
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From a Portrait by Muirhead Bone in “The Western Front.” 


GENERAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 
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The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
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Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





An Executive 
Agricultural Committee 


R. SAMUEL KIDNER at a recent meeting of 
the Farmers’ Club voiced a very general wish 
when he said to the Government, ‘‘ We want our 
orders given definitely and distinctly. — 
Let there be no overlapping of authorities, but 

a definite rule of the road, which must be kept.” The impor- 
tant question of the moment is, Who shall draw up and define 
that rule of the road? It should not be the Board of Agri- 
culture, because this department is framed for the manage- 
ment of affairs in normal times. There must be a separate 
Executive Committee brought into existence for the purpose 
of dealing with the requirements of the hour, and the 
personnel of this body should be chosen with due regard 
to the duties they have to perform. What are these ? 
Briefly, the first. important move is the definition of 
those guarantees and inducements which will be necessary 
to bring about the required increase of productivity. The 
second point is that labour must be carefully organised. 
The workers left on the farm must be reinforced by such men 
over forty-five years of age as are capable of agricultural 
work, interned civilians and German prisoners. It will be neces- 
sary also that a standard wage should be paid to the able- 
bodied agricultural labourer. Without that the policy 
would not be supported by the Labour Party and the working 


classes. Thus the Committee will probably have to bring 


into existence a Wages Board or some equivalent authority. 
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The farmer on his side will naturally demand protection 
in addition to that afforded by minimum prices. He dreads, 
rightly or wrongly, that if the land were improved, as 
undoubtedly would be the case, by the cultivation that js 
being literally forced upon him, the landowner might 
possibly raise his rent. He therefore demands security of 
tenure for the duration of the war and a reasonable interva] 
afterwards. Again, in agrarian covenants it is usual for a 
clause to be inserted making it compulsory for the farmer to 
leave in grass what he finds in grass. On account of this he 
claims exemption from payment of a fine for ploughing up 
grassland when his doing so is in the interests of the nation. 

Several other points would have to be dealt with by 
the Executive Committee. If the crops are to sho 
increased returns next year, this result can be achieved 0) 
a large scale only by a liberal use of artificial manur 
Hence, it will be necessary to interfere with the exportatio: 
of these fertilisers. The second point arises out of ti 
supplv of seeds. There is verv great danger of the coun’), 
running short of seed unless definite steps are taken fort! 
with. This applies more especially to potatoes. T| 
consumption at the present moment of roots that shou! 
be kept for planting next spring is going on regularly. | 
must be arrested in one way or another and steps taken n 
only for retaining the seeds, but placing them in chitti 
boxes at once. Finally, facilities must be given to t! 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery to lay aside 
portion at least of their munition work and produce tracto: 
motor-ploughs and other machinery for the farm. 

We have run over these requirements in order to wu 
them as a guide in the choice of an Executive Committ: 
who would be qualified to deal with the problem. T! 
first requirement in each member of it must be a practic. 
knowledge of production. Unless a man knows how | 
farm it would be impossible for him to carry out a programn 
like this without making very bad mistakes. The work 
not suited to the capacity of any established part of tl 
Government. It is a special task to be executed by a bod 
specially selected for the purpose. 

In the first place, the President of the Board of Agri 
culture. who happens to be Mr. R. E. Prothero, woul 
certainlv be required on the Committee. He is head of thi 
body that attends to the permanent interests connectec| 
with the production of food. We will also include his 
second-in-command, whose objects are identical with his 
own. The Food Controller's presence in a body primarily 
chosen to promote food production would be needed abso- 
lutely. Other members should be chosen exclusivelv because 
of some special fitness for the work in hand. This work 
naturally divides itself into two or three parts. There is 
the cultivation and its management. It can only be 
expected to vield exceptionally high results when the 
management is both of a strictly sound business kind and 
is also controlled by scientific knowledge. As a man of 
business engaged in agriculture, we know of few who stand 
higher than the Hon. E. G. Strutt, who ought certainly to 
become a member of the Executive Committee. The more 
theoretical, but equally essential, aspect of cultivation, 
that which concerns a knowledge of the soil and the fertil- 
isers to be applied to it, is possessed in a very high degree 
by such a man as Mr. A. D. Hall and his successor at 
Rothamsted, Dr. Russell. The latter is a practical farmer 
as well as an authority on soils and manures. Professor 
Somerville of Oxford University has given proof of great 
ability to deal with neglected soils and bring them into high 
vielding condition. Sir Howard Frank has had _ oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a knowledge of the working of 
estates that must be almost unrivalled; and Mr. Leslie 
Scott, K.C., is a lawyer who has developed a very keen 
interest in agrarian matters. From these names it should 
be possible to select a most efficient Committee that would 
be able to put its hands on the local food controllers on 
whom would devolve the daily task of carrying out the 
wishes of the Executive Committee. 


Our Frontispiece 


( UR frontisriece is a reproduction of the remarkable 





} 


drawing by Mr. Muirhzad Bone of General Sir D ug! s 
Heig, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.I.E , A.D.C., which forms th: 
frontispiece to the new Government publication, “ 1 lie 
Western Front.” 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous:s, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests we 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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N Sunday night official information was sent out 
about the new Ministry which Mr. Lloyd George 
has been successful in forming. The Prime 
Minister has gone about his Cabinet making 
with rather more than his usual unconvention- 
ality and daring. A little Cabinet of five is the most 
striking of his innovations. It will consist of himself, 
Lord Curzon, Mr. Henderson and Lord Milner as regular 
sitters, and Mr. Bonar Law as an occasional attendant— 
his duties as Leader of the House of Commons and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will prevent him from giving his whole 
time to the war. In the official list the remainder of the 
Ministry are classified simply as “‘ Other Ministers.” 


AMONG meny interesting personages the most striking 
figure is that of Sir Albert Stanley, youngest of all the 
new Ministers. He has won his way by acting as Managing 
Director of the Metropolitan, District, Central London, 
City and South London, and London Electric Railways. 
His early experience was gained in America, where for twelve 
years he was general manager of the American Electric 
Railways, chiefly at the Detroit United Railways and the 
Public Service Railways of New Jersey. As far as we know 
he has not yet discovered any political ambitions nor even 
sat in Parliament. Another interesting, though much more 
familiar figure, is that of Lord Rhondda, who replaces Mr. 
Walter Long as head of the Local Government Board. Lerd 
Rhondda is best known as Mr. D. A. Thomas. He is a man 
of scholarship as well as business aptitude, and has had a 
good deal of Parliamentary experience, although he is called 
for the first time to Cabinet rank at the age of three score. 


WE have kept the most interesting of these appoint- 

ments, from our point of view, to the last. At the 
Board of Agriculture Lord Crawford is to be replaced by 
Mr. Rk. E. Prothero. Lord Crawford brought to the Board 
of Agriculture those qualities which endeared him to his 
party when as Lord Balcarres he acted as Conservative 
Whip, but he was not specially versed in the theory and 
practice of agriculture, and had to rely a good deal on the 
judgment of his advisers. Mr. R. E. Prothero will be welcome 
to his new post as one who has had a long experience in the 
management of land and has written about it very acceptably. 
It is worth recalling that Mr. Prothero is one of the very 
few who have directed special attention to the effect of war 
upon agriculture. It forms a fascinating chapter in one 
of his most recent publications. This is the more satisfactory 
to recall, inasmuch as, in spite of the changes that have 


occurred, events are shaping themselves very much now — 


as they did during the Napoleonic Wars. Mr. Prothero’s 
career at Whitehall will be watched on all sides in the hope 
that he will more than justify his high credentials. 


(GERMANY’S peace proposals are put forward in words of 

astounding braggadocio. They are obviously meant as 
bait for the neutrals. But they should be examined analyti- 
cally and judicially so that when rejected it will be plain to 
neutral countries that this is done from no lack of sympathy 
with the desire for peace, but because yielding to them while 
Germany was still occupying territory in Belgium, France, 
Serbia, Russia and Roumania would only be to secure a 
breathing time for the still more terrible military operations 
that would assuredly follow. We hope one of the leading 
British statesmen will take the modern method for letting 
this be known up and down the neutral world. 
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A WELL known agriculturist, referring to Dr. Russell’s 

letter in our Christmas Number and the editorial comment 
on it, forwards a suggestion for dealing with a seeds crop 
that has failed, without breaking the rotation. In some 
parts of the country it is fairly common to plough up the 
seeds and to put in autumn or spring tares. The advantages 
of course, are obvious. You have a leguminous crop which 
enriches the soil and, generally, tares come up very thick 
so that the weeds are kept down. The crop can be either 
grazed or cut for green fodder. It may be dried for hay, 
and leaves the land ready to be ploughed up in the late 
summer for wheat. Our correspondent has brought forward 
a good alternative, but we do not know that it is superior 
to the course arrived at by Dr. Russell’s suggestion. The 
rotation of crops is a sound arrangement, but it should not 
be regarded as absolutely sacred and not to be under any 
circumstances interfered with. 


IN the matter of increasing the food supply of the nation 

every cottager can do his share. Lord Grey has addressed 
a letter to his Northumbrian friends in humble life suggesting 
that with a little trouble they might very greatly increase 
the produce of their gardens. What they should do is to 
trench the soil very thoroughly now. A good digging in 
winter is of far more value than that hasty turning over 
of the soil which is often the only preparation for putting 
in seed. Lord Grey calculates that there are 10,000 gardens 
attached to cottages in Northumberland and in order to 
secure better cultivation of vegetables he is forming a little 
local association for giving prizes to those who produce 
the best crops during the coming year, ‘‘ due allowance 
being made, in adjudicating the prizes, for those who are 
handicapped by difficulties.” Lord Grey estimates that the 
value of the produce might be equal to a couple of shillings 
extra in a man’s wage; but there is no need to look at it 
in that way. The cottager who produces a good stock of 
vegetables in the garden has ensured the greater part of the 
food needed during the year. 


AUDREY TENNYSON. 
Obiit., Dec. 7th.) “ Lady Tennyson as Audrey Boyle was the most lovely 
creature. But, ah! how many years ago.”’—Ext:act from a private letter 
Alas and alas! What word to be said 
For beauty dying and gladness dead 
And a world left grey ? 
Every year the flowers arise, 
Pass as a pageant before our eyes, 
And die. Yet ‘hey 
Ccme again with :he same sweet face, 
Each again in ihe same dear place. 
But ah! her beauty, and ah! her grace, 
That is dead to-day ! 
Ear.h shall not see it again, nor tears 
Wash out remembrance of her bright years ; 
That a man might say 
Though she is dead there shall be her peers. 
Ah, nay! Ah, nay! 
F. W. B. 


A MORE ambitiovs movement is that of the Vacant Lands 

Cultivation Society. It began with a small grant of 
money by the Board of Agriculture, and already 76 acres 
are being cultivated by 825 plot holders. The Government 
have very wisely stepped in to encourage the movement. 
They take over the land for the duration of the war and 
six months after, and this will enable the Society to extend 
its activity. The honorary secretary states that there are 
in the Unions of Lewisham, Wandsworth and Clapham, 
Woolwich, Fulham, Camberwell and Chelsea, no fewer than 
12,000 acres of vacant land that the members will now be 
permitted to reclaim and cultivate. He says that the expert 
adviser of the Society reckons on producing £80 worth of 
vegetables on every acre of cultivated land, but that is 
holding out a very rose-coloured hope indeed. If he had 
put the figure at less than half of that, the effect would have 
been equally encouraging and there would be more chance 
of the ideal being realised. Of course, war prices would 
come down if the cultivation of vegetables were to be 
extended on this scale not only in London, but in the 
provincial towns. 


AN interesting appeal has been issued by the Honorary 

Director of the National Egg Collection for the Wounded. 
This organisation receives a total of about 150,000 eggs a 
week from all sources, but the demand for eggs on the part 
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of our Army in France has grown so enormously that if a 
million eggs were collected weekly they would not be suffi- 
cient to satisfy it. Under these circumstances an urgent 
appeal is made that all hotel and restaurant keepers should 
remove eggs from their bills of fare until the brave soldiers 
who have been wounded have obtained all the eggs they 
need. There can be no doubt that an egg which costs 43d. 
at the shop, and at this price does not yield any excessive 
profit to the poultry-keeper, is a luxury, and there is very 
much to be said in support of the suggestion that eggs should 
not be used as an ordinary article of diet. Those who 
refrained from doing so would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they were performing a genuine service for 
the wounded. 


MR. THOMAS HARDY has written a remarkable little note 

on a summary of his great poem, “ The Dynasts,”’ 
which was given at Dorchester one day last week. That 
book, as we need scarcely recall, deals with England in the 
great days of Nelson and Wellington. The famous song 
about Nelson’s death, called “‘ The Night of Trafalgar,’ 
occurs in it. Mr. Hardy must have spent laborious years 
before he amassed the extraordinary detail with which 
“The Dynasts ” is filled. He is therefore in an exceptional 
position to draw the contrast which he does draw between 
the humanity, honour and chivalry of our enemies in the 
struggle with Napoleon and the methods of the Germans. 
‘“‘ It is indeed no less than extraordinary,” wrote Mr. Hardy, 
“that an additional century of civilisation and moral effort 
has resulted in greater barbarities by far than any of those 
the much-abused Bonaparte ever put in force towards us. 
Men fought as gentlemen in those days, but as fiends now.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT who is in a position to know makes 
the following communication: “I wonder if it would 
interest you to know that it has already been suggested to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he might commandeer 
all ‘excess profits, whether made by the manufacturer 
or the working man ; but allow the taxpayer to retain, say, 
40 per cent. of the amount, provided he invested it in special 
War Stock bearing low interest, say, 2} per cent., and not 
saleable until the end of the war. This plan would secure 
for capitalists and working men alike a substantial fund 
of savings with which to: face after-war conditions ; while 
at the same time it would tend to check extravagance in all 
classes ; and, further, it would provide much cheaper money 
than is now obtainable for the prosecution of the war.” 
This suggestion is at any rate worthy of being carefully 
considered, and we are very glad to give it publicity. 


[T would seem that the powers that be have decreed that 

Christmas must be spent at home this year. Probably 
there are not many people who would wish to pass it in 
frivolous gaiety. At any rate, there can be but few who 
have not suffered or are liable to suffer losses in the war, 
and at most of the family gatherings vacant chairs will be 
conspicuous. They may be vacant owing to death or owing 
to absence on military duty. In one case they suggest 
regret and in the other anxiety. Therefore, sensible -people 
will be very willing to accept the direction of the Board of 
Trade and refrain from travelling during the Christmas 
holidays. They can concentrate their attention on giving 
happiness to those in their immediate surroundings, either 
by way of cheerfulness in word and spirit or in material help 
if that is necessary. 


PROFESSOR SIMPSON has done good service in reprinting 

in pamphlet form his article in the Journal of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. It is an argument in favour of an 
organised application of tropical hygiene to prevent wastage 
from diseases in our armies in the East. As Professor Simpson 
says, the Army medical authorities are to be congratulated 
on their splendid success in the West in preserving the health 
of the troops now in France. Unfortunately, they cannot 
be equally praised for what they have done in the East. 
Professor Simpson says “it is extraordinary that, notwith- 
standing our possessions in tropical countries being the largest 
in the world, the authorities never realised the dangers from 
disease which our troops were to encounter in Egypt, the 
Dardanelles and Mesopotamia. Our armies were sent out 
there without effective preparation, organisation and equip- 
ment for the prevention of such disease.”’ This is a very serious 
charge to bring, but it is substantiated by incontrovertible 
facts. Dr. Simpson draws his evidence in every case from 
official sources. At the end of his pamphlet he prints a 
curious little map called ‘‘ Germany in 1950.”’ It was taken 
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from a German postcard which has been in his possession 
for nearly eight years. England anpears with a query (?) 
and no nam2._ As recently as January, 1914, a lecture 
was delivered at the German Club in London in which the 
prospective Empire of Germany was stated to be from Heligo- 
land to the Persian Gulf. Needless to say, that aim is a 
menace to England’s possessions in the East. 


THE attitude of the farmers at this crisis may be gathered 

from the concluding words of the address delivered by 
Mr. Samuel Kidner to the Farmers’ Club early in December. 
The words are so significant that no apology should be made 
for quoting them in full. The demand for a rule of the road 
is perfectly reasonable. ‘‘ My final word is to our Govern- 
ment and to those who guide the State. We want our 
orders given definitely and distinctly, already framed on 
the best practical knowledge available, and not merely put 
forward in order that their weak points may be amended. 
We have no time for experiments or unnecessary uncertainties 
to-day. Let there be no over-lapping of authorities, but a 
definite ‘rule of the road’ which must be kept. Our orders 
should be arrived at by an agreement in council, presented 
to us as though issuing from one master mind.” 


JN our Gardening column this week will be found a very 

serious warning in regard to seed potatoes. Those who 
own potatoes are being severely tempted to sell them seed 
and ‘‘ ware” together. If this goes on it will be impossible 
to avoid a famine in seed potatoes when the time comes 
for planting them. Indeed, the matter should be taken 
up with resolution now, since to have a good crop of potatoes 
it is absolutely necessary that they should be properly 
sprouted. In other words, they should not have a white, 
slender, easily broken sprout, but a hard, green one, and this 
can only be obtained by the use of boxes designed for the 
purpose, kept in houses where the potatoes will have all the 
sunshine and none of the frost. Therefore our readers who 
hope to obtain a good crop of potatoes next year in their 
gardens—for we are referring at present to the private 
grower—will be well advised to buy his seed immediately. 
There is no chance that we can see of a fall in price occurring 
before seed time, and by waiting the advantage of having 
them sprouted would be lost. 


THE DOLL. 
(Sent to a Belgian Child in France.) 
“Sa Majesté”’ . . . Goffered and pressed 
Was her gown—for Jeanne or Céleste, 

Toyless, in Colonie Scolaire, 

You piled high her soft flaxen hair, 
(Unpowdered) in Louis Quinze crest. 
Tinsel, for jewels, at her breast ; 

Such fire, such grace her eyes expressed— 
Though set in disconcerting stare !— 
““Sa Majesté.”’ 


Your own hands packed her, sighs suppressed ! 
Who knows? Some other child has guessed, 
Perhaps, (with Flemish fringe cut square,- 
Hugging the doll that’s all her care :) 
How loving were your hands that dressed 
“Sa Majesté.” Joyce Coss. 


THE little article on another page showing how Sir Aubrey 

Brocklebank is providing a motor outfit for the use of 
his tenants in Cumberland deserves attention. Sir Aubrey, 
after taking counsel with his agent and his best tenants, 
decided that the most suitable labour-saving machine for 
farmers is the agricultural tractor. He accordingly arranged 
to buy one, in spite of the difficulties in the way, and this 
will be hired out at the lowest possible rent for the purpose 
of helping the tenants through with their ordinary culti- 
vation. In addition, it will be lent free to those who are 
prepared to bring poor pasture under the plough. This 
admirable scheme does not seem to have been announced 
till the time was ripe for action, and the tenants will now 
be able to get on with their ploughing at a rate that would 
have been hopeless so long as they were confined to the 
old-fashioned implements and haulage by horses. Evidently 
the farmers have already received a most educative object- 
lesson, as they showed themselves perfectly convinced of 
the great utility of the tractor on the farms. They seem to 
have been particularly struck by the diversity of the work 
it can accomplish. 
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“THE WESTERN FRONT?” 


MR. MUIRHEAD BONE’S DRAWINGS 


The Western Front. Illustrated from Drawings by Muirhead Bone, 
with an Introduction by General Sir Douglas Haig. (Monthly, 2s. 
net.) Published, by authority of the Wer Office, by Country Lirr, 
Limited. 


F putting the round peg into the round hole is a sign of 
efficient organisation, the official choice of Mr. Muirhead 
Bone to make drawings of the Western Front must be 
regarded as one of the happiest appointments of the 
war. There could not be a better illustration of the 
effective use of “‘ man-power.’”’ As somebody said the other 
day, this is “‘a landscape painter’s war.” Never before 
has the earth itself played so important a part in operations 
or suffered such change in the course of them. Add to 
‘“Jandscape”’ the special feature of architecture, in all its 
aspects from the dug-out to the cathedral, and interpret 
‘ painter” in the special function of draughtsman, and the 
peculiar fitness 
of Mr. Bone for 
the task is evi- 
dent. If this is 
a landscape 
painter’s war in 
its effects, it is 
also preemi- 
nently,; an 
engineer's war 
in its methods, 
and _— recalling 
“The Great 
Gantry” and 
Mr. Bone’s other 
drawings and 
etchings of con- 
structions and 
demolitions, one 
sees that the 
occasion is his 
beyond the 
clam of any 
other landscape 
or architectural 
draughtsman. 
Certainly 
the publishers 
of COUNTRY 
Lire have made 
every effort to 
deserve the great 
honour done to 
them by the 
War Office in 
making them 
officially re- 
sponsible for the 
reproduction of 
these beautiful 
drawings. ° ,; The 
publication in 
monthly parts, 
twenty drawings 
in each part, to 
the number of 
ten makes for 
convenience, but 
the form and 
quality belong 
to the perman- 
ent record, to 
be bound and 
treasured as a 
superb pictorial 
history of the 
War on its 
Western Front 
by one of the 
greatest artists 
living. This 
applies more 


particularly to 
the “ Edition de 
Luxe,” promised 





for the early days of next year, in which the finest of the 
drawings will be reproduced in facsimile in colours by a 
special process and printed on extra quality paper on a 
larger scale than in the ordinary edition. In this form 
there is practically no artistic distinction between the repro- 
duction and the original drawings. 

In a short, soldierly ‘“ foreword” Sir Douglas Haig, 
whose portrait, steady and alert, by Mr. Bone, forms the 
frontispiece to the first part, admirably defines the con- 
ditions on the Western Front that meet ‘‘ the artist who 
aims at recording for all time the spirit of the age in which 
he has lived.” He speaks of the destruction, the vast 
mechanical agencies both for transport and offensive, and, 
above all, of ‘‘ the wonderful cheerfulness and indomitable 
courage of the soldiers under varying climatic conditions.” 

Both as regards the mechanical agencies and the human 
spirit, Mr. Bone 
has fully risen 
to the oppor- 
tunity expressed 
in these words. 
As might have 
been expected 
from his _ pre- 
vious work, he 
has found con- 
genial subjects 
in the materials 
of transport and 
the engines of 
war: but what 
is so remarkable 
is his sympa- 
thetic apprecia- 
tion of their 
uses. By this 
time we have 
seen several 
pictures of “‘ The 
Tanks,” but it 
has been left for 
Mr. Bone _ to 
grasp. their 
essential charac- 
ter of land 
battleships. In 
his drawing 
alone do you 
feel their pitch- 
ing movement, 
their  weightv 
“forging ahead” 
regardless of the 
land-waves 
beneath their 
keels. It is an 
extraordinarily 
impressive 
drawing. “A 
Gun Hospital,” 
““An  Observa- 
tion Post,” 
““ Disembarking 
Troops” and 
“Dug-Outs” 
are other draw- 
ings that show 
how keenly Mr. 
Bone has 
entered into the 
mechanical side 
of the war. He 
not only draws 
the shapes of 
the agencies 
employed, but 
seems to feel 
their move- 
ments and share 
their functions. 
Naturally, it is 





From ‘The Western Front.” 
GRAND _ PLACE AND RUINS OF CLOTH HALL, YPRES. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. From “The Western Front.” 


in his drawings of architecture that Mr. Bone enjoys the economy and precision that belong to its proper use. They 


fullest expression of his technical powers, and it is interest- have the independent and persistent life which is given by 
ing to observe how much he owes to the quality of style. — the fusion of the thing seen, the material used, the personality 
Drawings like “Grand Place and Ruins of the Cloth Hall, of the artist and the general sense of the occasion by the 
Ypres,” “A Street in Ypres’? and “A Ruined Church in magic of style; a magic that is yet as “ practical” and 


Flanders” are something more than accurate studies or as ‘‘ natural” as the application of power in the right measure 
vivid impressions; they are the thing itself conceived and at the right angle to move a battleship or lift a gun ou! 


and expressed in a new material with all the freedom, of the mud. It might be said that the official appointment 
eer oT _ ; 











THE NIGHT PICKET. From “The Western Fron’ 
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THE HAPPY WARRIOR. From “The Western Front.?— 


A wounded man and his bag of German prisoners. 


of Mr. Muirhead Bone to make drawings of the Western ‘‘ The Battle of the Somme” or so perfectly ‘‘ described "’ 
Front is nothing less than official recognition of the practical with equally simple means the look of ‘‘ Captured German 
utility of style. Only a master of his medium could have Trenches.” The lovely little drawing ‘‘ A Distant View 
summed up in a few lines and tones a major operation like of Ypres,”’ again, is a masterpiece of economy. 
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MESS: GORDON HIGHLANDERS. From “The Western Fron'.” 
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As regards Mr. Bone himself, these drawings make a 
remarkable revelation, as if, indeed, until now he had only 
been preparing for this opportunity. With all its knowledge 
and accomplishment his work in the past has been a little 
on the side of scholarly detachment ; sympathy has been 
expressed in it, but for the medium rather than the subject. 
The Western Front has deepened his emotions and extended 
their rarge in a manner that one had hardly believed 
possible. There is not a phase of the soldier’s life that 
he has not touched uron with full sympathy. Two such 
drawings as ‘‘ The Night Picket ” and “‘ The Happy Warrior,” 
to name extremes of mood, could not have come from his 
pencil two years ago. It is here that the value of 
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scholarship, of long practice in virtuosity, of devotion to style 
in its practical meaning, is triumphantly vindicated. Being 
so moved, Mr. Bone has been able to take his craftsmanship 
for granted and let himself go without fear of redundancy 
or confusion. We shall have many other pictures of the 
war, but it is unlikely that any of them will better convey. 
in the fine phrase of Sir Douglas Haig, ‘“‘ the quality and 
manner of its performance.” With every desire to do justice 
to these splendid drawings, of course, it is impossible by 
any process of ordinary printing to obtain results equal 
to those from the special process by which “ The Western 
Front” is reproduced. We congraiulate the Government 
on this. CHARLES MARRIOTTY. 





AGRICULTURE & THE NEW MINISTRY 


HE new Ministry is a war Ministry, and the purpose 

for which it has been called into being is to organise 

the country so as to beat the Germans. It is seen 

now as never before that in a great European war 

agriculture is of supreme importance—a fact that 
was forgotten in the days of peace. Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues knew as well as the rest of us that out of every 
five loaves we eat four come from abroad ; but none of them 
foresaw that the way to England would be blocked against 
the Russian supply and made more difficult and dangerous 
for the ships of the nations. They did not foresee that a 
dangerous scarcity of food in Great Britain was to be now, 
as it always has been in the past, a consequence of war. 
For at least three generations it has been the custom of 
British statesmen to underestimate the importance of agri- 
culture. Accordingly it was neglected, and not by states- 
men alone. Landowners themselves ceased to take any 
vital interest in husbandry. Those who wished to be in 
the fashion would keep a stud of Shire horses or a Jersey 
herd, but that was mostly for social reasons. They did 
not, like their forefathers the landed gentry of George IV’s 
time, depend wholly on their land for a living. On the 
contrary, they let it at a rent of less than its real value, 
and prized the land chiefly as providing shooting, hunting 
and other sporting facilities, while the house was a pleasant 
centre of social life. 

Now has come a change not the less astonishing because 
inevitable. It has been demonstrated a dangerous practice 
for a nation to depend on other nations for the bread it 
eats. ‘‘ All wealth comes from the land,” after having been 
regarded as a mere copy-book maxim, assumes the appearance 
of a vital and formidable truth. They recognise that a 
man might starve with his pockets stuffed with money 
if there was no food to be bought. At the very moment of 
this awakening appears the new Prime Minister and his 
colleagues. A most urgent and remarkable situation faces 
them at once. It was inevitable that there would be a 
scarcity of food in the third year of the war. Workers have 
been abstracted from the fields to man the Army and the 
munition factories, food importation has been rendered 
more difficult and hazardous, from Russia it has been practi- 
cally stopped, and the year’s crops were not bountiful. Add 
to this a bad sowing season and it will be seen how grave 
is the outlook. 

But the sericusness of a position gives the statesman 
his opportunity. A hand to mouth politician would be 
content with siege tactics; that is, he would husband the 
national resources and ration the population so as to make 
the food sup; ly go over the period of dearth. A statesman 
may have to do this, but he will try to do more. He would 
plan so as to not only relieve the pressure of the moment, 
but also ap ly a stimulus to British agriculture that would 
prevent it from falling back after the war into the inertia 
of the last twenty-five years. The English farmer is very 
cautious and deliberate. He reckons you must get land 
into good heart before you can get good crops, and that is 
an end achieved only after several years of manuring and 
cultivation. It does not seem to him more than a fairy tale 
to say that excellent returns might be obtained in 1917. 
“The land is so foul with weeds,” he argues, knowing from 
experience that weeding has been left undone owing to the 
scarcity of labour and weeds are so often fatal to spring 
sown crops, while heavy autumn crops tend to smother them 
out of existence, as they did on Wantage Manor Farm. They 
can best be kept in check by repeated ploughing. And the 
more land is knocked about the more fertile it becomes. 


Now the arrears of ploughing cannot be overtaken 
by the horse plough alone. It behoves the Government, 
therefore, to see to it that mechanically driven ploughs 
should, as far as they are in existence, be kept in ceaseless 
activity, and where there is none they should be provided. 
Steam ploughs after the war will probably be scrapped, 
and therefore should not be built, but in default of bette: 
should be kept fully employed at this juncture. By fa: 
the best for an emergency is the tractor, because it can bx 
used for so many different tasks, including scuffling, rolling 
and harrowing. In a national emergency all mechanicall, 
propelled ploughs should be put to full use. Any owner 
when his own work is done should be compelled to let his 
plough to his neighbour. If manufacturers were given facilities 
to fulfil the orders now on their books, a very considerabl 
addition would be made to the supply. The motor plough 
is only used for one purpose, but it is better adapted than 
the tractor to work on small fields, and therefore must b: 
considered to have a future. Farmers have not been slow 
to grasp the possibilities of these machines and are eagei 
to acquire them. 

After the war the tractors and motor ploughs will be kept 
in general use. They put money in the farmer's pocket, so 
that their provision in this emergency is certain to have a lasting 
effect on English agriculture. 

To carry this policy out effectively more than guaranteed 
prices and a plentiful use of machinery are necessary. There 
must be an increase of the man-power at the command of 
agriculture. The means of obtaining this have already 
been explained. There are still many men quiie capable of agri- 
cultural work who are employed in ministering to the demands 
of taste and amusement. Among them must be classified 
gardeners, men engaged on the golf greens, indoor servants 
and, in some cases, gamekeepers. These will require to be 
taken from their present occupation and put to farm work. 
That change cannot be accompanied by a loss of wages on 
their part. To subject them to pecuniary loss in the circum- 
stances would be most unjust. If, for example, a man is 
earning {2 a week in a garden, he cannot be made to work 
for 25s. a week on a farm. His wages must show no dimi- 
nution, and, as it is for the welfare of the community that 
the Government may insist upon this transference, so the 
community, that is to say, the Treasury, must pay for the 
difference in wages. Women, too, must be more freely called 
upon than has been the case heretofore. There is no reason 
in the world why some of them should not be taught to manage 
the new machinery of the farm. They have taken to motor- 
ing very well indeed, as one may see from noticing the number 
of tradesmen’s motor vans which are being driven by women. 
If they can accomplish that in the crowded streets, there is 
nothing to hinder them from driving a tractor in the open 
field. They will thus prove efficient substitutes for the 
capable men who are taken for the Army. 

To achieve this end it is above all things necessary to 
induce the British farmer to go heart and soul into the scheme. 
Our own belief is that it would pay him to do so ; but he may 
not himself have that conviction, as he frequently recurs 
to the bitter experience of low prices which caused the great 
depression in agriculture and ruined many an old home. 
In that case other measures of inducing him to go in for 
extended and better crops will be necessary, and there 
should be no hesitation about supplying them. If he is doubt- 
ful about obtaining remunerative prices for the produce 
by his extra exertion, then it will be necessary to fix minimum 
prices, not for wheat alone, but for all human food produce: 
on the farm. The justification for that lies in the necessit 
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of filling barns and storehouses for next year. It will not 
do to apply half measures only. The thing to be kept in 
view is the result, and whoever is responsible for the policy 
of food production will be judged by the result alone. But, 
indeed, it is inconceivable that men can have taken office 
without carefully considering the course of action they 
would have to follow. Certainly Mr. Prothero, the new 
Minister of Agriculture, is the last man in the world to let 
himself be driven along any path by the wind of chance. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, he is a man of great 
decision of purpose, and nobody recognises more fully than 
he does the magnitude of the task imposed upon agriculture 
at the present moment. In proportion to its greatness 
must be the vigour of the measures taken to obviate extreme 
scarcity or even famine. 





AN INSUFFICIENT 
RECLAMATION ENQUIRY 


WAS very much astonished when, on going over the 
I Minutes of Evidence of the Departmental Committee in- 

structed to enquire into the projected settlement of soldiers 
on the land, to find how very insufficient such evidence was. 
Mr. A. D. Hall was practically the only witness, and although 
Mr. Hall is a host in himself and gave a great deal of admirable, 
clear information about the prospects of land reclamation, 
he has not been through the mill. One asks why was not 
Dr. Edwards called. Dr. Edwards before doing this reclama- 
tion at Methwold for the Development Commission, had done 
a very considerable amount of the same kind of work in 
Suffolk. There is no living Englishman who, in my opinion, 
understands the difficulties and the possibilities of reclamation 
more thoroughly than he. It was very disappointing to 
find that his name was not even mentioned in the course of 
the enquiry. Again, there was a considerable amount 
of wild speculation about the expenses of reclamation on 
the Continent and the period of time at which a return may 
be expected from the land. The most exact information 
might have been obtained on these points. Reclamation 
in Holland was done almost exclusively by public companies, 
and by one in particular—the Netherlands Heather Society. 
In its report an epitome of the progress made is given which 
shows that the number of acres reclaimed in 1892 amounted 
to 2,580, whereas in 1911 23,285 had been reclaimed. Until 
the war broke out the work was going on at the rate of about 
20,000 acres annually. All this is set forth in an exhaustive 
report, which could very easily have been obtained by 
-application to the Dutch Government. 

One of the Dutch Ministers, Mr. Cremer, himself made 
a great reclamation for which very complete figures are 
available. Indeed, the Cremer hoeve is a place of pilgrimage 
for students in agriculture, or was till the war broke out. 
It would have interested English agriculturists, because the 
land dealt with was heatherland. A framed statement 
is set up in the buildings to tell the history of the reclama- 
tion. The area dealt with was part of a block of 250,000 acres, 
and it is recognised that Mr. Cremer did a very fine piece 
of pioneer work. The very name of the organisation he 
‘employed, “ Heatherland Society,’ is suggestive of the 
character of the work done in that country. 

Again, evidence could easily have been obtained of what 
had been done in Belgium, where land considered at one time 
the worst in Europe has been made more productive than 
much of the best land in England. In this country King 
Albert set the example of reclaiming 1,000 acres at Rethy. 
The Water and Forestry Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture planted about 1,500 acres of forest at Raevels. 
Mr. Orban at Weelde reclaimed 2,000 acres, and at the same 
place Baron van Havere also brought 1,500 acres into culti- 
vation. It would be an easy thing to supply a long list of 
names, but the point is that some of those men who have 
made reclamations in Belgium were actually in Great Britain 
-at the time when the Committee was sitting, and it would 
have been the simplest thing in the world to obtain from them 
the results of their experience. I am perfectly sure that 
anyone who has taken the trouble to acquire a knowledge 
of the facts would, after reading the comments made by 
members of the Committee and the references by witnesses 
-on other branches of the subject, be forced to the conclusion 
that the modern method of reclamation is scarcely beginning 
to be understood in this country. The Committee lost a 
‘splendid chance of bringing together a body of solid, definite 
evidence on the subject. One word of warning should be 

‘uttered. It is that economy is the very essence of a policy 
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of reclamation. If owners of land could see a profitable, 
swift return they would not hesitate; but if, as is quite 
possible, attempts are made of an expensive and futile nature, 
the work will be thrown back for years. rs 





AN EXAMPLE FOR LAND- 


OWNERS 


IR AUBREY BROCKLEBANK of Irton Hall, Cumber- 
S land, has taken a course with his tenants which is bound 

to meet with approval, and we hope will be copied else- 
where. It was announced to them by the land agent, Mr. Brown, 
at the half-yearly audit of the estate. He explained that Sir 
Aubrey Brocklebank is in a peculiarly good position for knowing 
what is required to be done on the land. He is a large ship- 
owner, head of the Anchor-Brocklebank Line, and a director 
of the Cunard Line. He is thus in a position to know exactly 
what the new submarine menace implies. But he is also a con- 
siderable landowner, and in that capacity has arrived at certain 
definite conclusions. One of these is that the salvation of the 
country rests now in the hands of the British farmer, whose 
duty it is to grow more and more and more. At the same time 
he recognises how difficult this is owing to the fact that the 
men have been taken away from agricultural work to stem the 
tide of invasion. In Cumberland it is not much use attempting 
to grow wheat on a large scale, but wheat is not the only food. 
Oats, in the words of the agent, can be grown, and there is no 
better food for man or beast. He went on to say, “‘ You can 
grow potatoes, you can grow turnips, and you can breed dairy 
cattle second to none.’”’ Then comes the crucial point. Rumour 
has it that owing to the shortage of labour the farmers arc 
going to plough out less lea than usual. But Sir Aubrev 
Brocklebank thinks that this is the worst course they can follow. 
He began to consider how the difficulty could be overcome, 
and naturally his thoughts became fixed on the agricultural 
tractor. 

Some of the most trustworthy and energetic tenants 
were taken to see this machine at work and urged to 
examine it and consider what use it would be to them. Their 
verdict upon it was that ‘‘the ploughing they do cannot 
be beaten,’ and they were confident that they would do useful 
work in the district. On hearing this Sir Aubrey Brocklebank 
instructed his agent to buy a complete outfit and place it at 
the disposal of his tenants. It was not easy to do so at once, 
but where there’s a will there’s a way, and a tractor, a three- 
furrow plough, a large spring tined cultivator, and a threshing 
machine have been procured and are to be hired out to the 
tenants at the lowest possible rate. Suitable poor and unpro- 
ductive pastures are to be ploughed out for them free of charge. 
But the ploughing is only a start, and Sir Aubrey has arranged 
that the estate workmen are to be lent for other work. At 
the same time he is providing Dutch barns so that the grain 
may be housed as quickly as possible, and he has promised to 
help in laying the land down to grass when its cultivation has 
ceased to be necessary and profitable and when the present 
stress is over. The agent said that Sir Aubrey Brocklebank is 
seeking no personal profit in all this, but “he is not out for 
charity to you, because he knows you neither need nor ask it. 
He is out simply and solely to help his country in what he knows 
to be a dire necessity.”” He went on to explain that, although 
the primary object is to benefit the country, the farmers at the 
same time will make a profit for themselves. Sir Aubrey 
Brocklebank is to be congratulated on his generosity, patriotism 
and wisdom. If this could be done all over the country a great 
problem would be solved. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALCIUM CARBIDE AS MANURE. 


S1r,—I see that you are discussing fertilisers. Will you kindly reply 
in your next issue to the question, whether the refuse from calcium carbide 
in making acetylene gas is of any use on the land ?—P. B. E. H. 

(The refuse from calcium carbide will introduce lime into the soil, and is 
useful in this respect, since the lime lessens the sourness and provides carbonate 
of lime for the process of nitrification. An application of carbide refuse 
will be useful to any soil, especially clay.—Ep.} 


WHERE DIGGING IS ESSENTIAL. 
Sir,—Desiring to act on the good advice which has been freely given 
lately about increasing our food supply, I decided to plough a field of about 
an acre in extent with a view to planting it with potatoes. I should perhaps 


“explain that the field lies on the southern slope of a small hill, that it has 


lain fallow for twenty years, and that the soil in this part of the West of 
Scotland is a fairly heavy clay, averaging about 5ft. in depth, with sandstone 
underneath. I accordingly engaged the services of a local farmer, but after 
ploughing four furrows he declared that the growth of grass was so strong 
(I think it is a kind of wire grass) that the plough was no use and deep digging 
was required. Unfortunately, it is not possible to obtain the necessary labour, 
and I wondered if you or one of the experts connected with your very 
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interesting paper could tell me if there is an alternative method which would 
not require so much work, and also if you could tell me what would be 
the best treatment for the soil in the way of fertilisers (if any are 
necessary), times for planting the potatoes, and any other points of 
importance.—ROBERT BROWNLEE. 

{Grasses should be no obstacle to ploughing when good implements and 
horses are at hand ; but it is rather too late for ploughing heavy clay, because 
it will be too wet, and the existing floceulation (that is, the crumbly texture 
of clay in good condition as oppos:d to the sticky state of clay in bad 
condition for cultivation, which is known as deflocculation), which already 
is probably not too good, would be destroyed. On the other hand, 
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spade digging would be difficult and expensive. Therefore it probably 
would be best to use a strong three-tined ditching fork such as small- 
hold rs on clay soil do. It is easy work, and more can be done in a day 
than with a spade. During fine weather dig very roughly, so that the soil 
remains in large lumps, and apply two tons of ground limestone. If soot 
be available, an application of twenty bushels would be advisable in spring. 
The scil containing some humus, and probably no farmyard manure being 
available, plant the potatoes on ridges, applying in the ridges close to the 
tuber about 2lb. of dissolved Peru guano to the rod. Plant when the soi 
is fairly dry, not too early, but sprout the potatoes before planting. Close 
cleaning will be necessary.—ED. ] 





BROODING OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE.—II 


By A. J. Rooker ROBERTs. 


HE change of weather had been no mere threat. 
The wind blew half a gale from the north, bringing 
sleet and snow on the hill tops, and two days elapsed 
before I again visited the eyrie. This was only 
partially due to the unfavourable conditions, for 
the eagle is a lover of solitude and I was reluctant to disturb 
her by a visit each day. On Saturday, April 25th, I resumed 
my watch in the hide, but the story of the day is soon told. 
Three hours elapsed before the hen returned, and this time 
I had decided to use a “studio” shutter, which fitted in 
front of the lens. It was practically noiseless, but the 
movement of the blind exposing the lens and then covering 
it again filled the bird with alarm and she left. Another 
hour passed and, fearing lest the eggs should be chilled by 
prolonged absence, I regretfully withdrew, vexed at my 
stupid presumption. The assurance of the birds during my 
last visit had put me off my guard and I realised now how 
essential it was that no movement should be visible, though 
silence was relatively unimportant, when the birds were 
once settled. 
On Monday I returned expecting that the birds would 
be more suspicious than ever. I was accompanied by only 


one stalker on this occasion, and I wondered whether th: 
eagles would be able to count up to two. A much earlic1 
start was made, and we employed different tactics. Whe 
the stalker left me in the hide at 9.15 a.m. he continued hi: 
walk in the direction the bird had taken instead of returning. 
In this way the eagles were certain to observe him and iy 
twenty minutes the hen had returned, thus forcing me to th 
conclusion that on the two previous visits the birds had no: 
seen the stalker’s departure, which was screened by the hills 
Nearly an hour and a half passed before I took a picture o 
the brooding bird. 

It would, indeed, have been but little use trying, fo 
the sun, climbing over the hill behind, cast a shadow righ 
over her, and I was anxious to give her every chanc 
of settling down. And settle down she did ; for three hours 
she remained like a statue, her only movement being an 
occasional turn of the head, though at midday she began to 
find the hot sun somewhat trying and gaped. Towards 
12.30 p.m. she yawned frequently and then rose and stretched 
herself preparatory to turning the eggs. It was interesting 
to note how carefully she raised her feet and set them down, 
how slow and deliberate were her movements. Gradually 





A. J. R. Roberts. 
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she settled down with a shuffling side to side movement, 
working the eggs well into the feathers beneath her wings, 
and finally came to rest facing in a diametrically opposite 
direction to her former position. 

An hour and a quarter passed with no further change, 
then at 1.45 p.m. she rose, walked to the edge of the nest 
and stood for a few moments in a magnificent pose before 
taking wing. I secured a photograph and, having changed 
the dark-slide, peeped out. To my surprise the cock was 
already settling down on the eggs. I had not heard him 
approach, and I think he must have lit on a rock some little 
distance above the eyrie before the hen left. I was anxious 
to see whether the cock’s watch would last for approximately 
the same period as on the former occasion. He had then 
relieved the hen for one hour and ten minutes, but now he 
remained for three hours and a quarter and then only left 
at the approach of one of the stalkers. It seemed therefore 
possible that the hen’s absence was determined by the 
success of her hunting. During this period the cock rose 
once (at 4.10 p.m.), turned the eggs and, curiously enough, 
settled down in a new position precisely similar to that which 
the hen had assumed. But apparently it was not comfort- 
able, or else he had not so good a view of the glen below, for 
three minutes later he resumed the old position. 





A, J. R. Roberts. 


I had arranged with the stalker to relieve me at 5 p.m., 
partly because I was anxious to avoid any possibility of the 
eagle seeing me leave the hide, but also that I might get a 
picture of the bird leaving the nest. In this simple action 
the pair differed surprisingly. When anyone approached too 
near the cock would spring into the air and vanish like a 
flash, while the hen invariably rose deliberately and defiantly 
spread her mighty wings as she walked to the edge of 
the nest and remained a moment or two poised before 
launching herself into the air. It was this position that 
I was most anxious to record, but it was not till the 
fourth attempt that I was successful. On the first two 
occasions it was the cock that was brooding when the 
stalker returned, and on the third I snapped at the wrong 
moment. 

It would, perhaps, be too tedious to detail here the 
subsequent days I spent at the eyrie, for when one is 
watching a brooding bird, small and apparently trifling 
occurrences are apt to assume an exaggerated importance, 
but a summary of my observations should not be out of 
place. On each occasion we found the hen on duty when 
we arrived at the eyrie in the morning. Each day she grew 
more and more reluctant to leave the nest, allowing us to 
get within twenty yards of her before rising, and when she 
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took wing she circled round and round above our heads 
before retiring southwards. Indeed, on the two last visits, 
she refused to go out of sight and, sailing across the valley, 
lit on the hillside opposite to watch us. On these occasions 
the stalker acted as a screen while I crawled into the hide. 
and we proved conclusively that the eagle has no gift for 
arithmetic, being apparently unable to count up to two. 
Under these circumstances we anticipated a speedy return 
of the sitting bird, but there we were wrong. She seemed 
convinced that no harm was intended, for her eggs were 
never disturbed ; but on each occasion except the last she 
hunted up her mate as soon as the coast was clear and sent 
him back—usually within half an hour. 

Their hunting ground lay exclusively towards the south 
at this stage, and but for the journeys to and from the nest 
they never appeared in the glen where the eyrie was. Doubt- 
less they often travelled miles away, but the hen never seemed 
to have the slightest difficulty in finding her mate and, as 
I have before remarked, their mutual understanding was 
perfect. Once when the hen returned to relieve the cock 
she brought a large branch of heather. The click of my 
shutter made both birds start. Fear communicated itself 
from the mind of one bird to the other and, meeting fear, 
increased as fear does. Both eagles took wing under the 


HERSELF INTO THE AIR. Copyright. 


impulse, and I could hear the slow, heavy strokes of their 
wings as they circled round, wondering of what they had 
been afraid. In a few seconds the cock returned, as though 
ashamed of his momentary and unreasoning flight. After 
listening intently for some moments he settled down again 
on the eggs, and almost immediately after the hen lit once 
more on the nest. The cock showed no sign of rising, but 
drew slightly to one side, apparently to make room for his 
mate to settle down beside him. The latter, however, 
busied herself in arranging the heather she had brought 
to her own liking and then took a step as though to comply 
with the unspoken request. She changed her mind, how- 
ever, and, bending forward, lightly touched her mate on 
the shoulder with the point of her beak. He rose in instant 
comprehension and obedience and left. 

The habit of adding to the nest after the eggs have been 
laid seems common to all the hawk tribe. I had expecte« 
that this would take place when the young were hatche« 
for the removal of fouled sticks would call for replacement 
I was prepared, too, for additions to the lining, but it was 
a surprise tc find{such substantial additions to the mai 
structure, and the way in which the tough heather wa 
snapped off close to the root was eloquent testimony to thvir 
remarkable strength. Not only was the lining of the not 
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TURNING 


added to, but towards the end of my stay the depression 
in which the eggs lay was altered and moved nearer to the 
edge. Whatever the reason for this change, the result was 
that the birds were brought into better view from the hide, 
and it was, moreover, easier for them to watch the glen 
immediately beneath. 


These notes stand as they were written before the war, 
and, try as I will, I can add nothing. My friend who had 


ON THE 


COUNTRY 


LIFE. 


THE EGGS. 


planned the hide and made all arrangements for my success- 

ful visit fell in those dark early months while leading his 

beloved Guards. The eagles he delighted to watch still 
§ 5 


scream over the corrie, stags such as he used to stalk still 
bell on the hillsides above the glen; but when I think of 
stag and eagle, a trick of memory banishes all but his spare, 


athletic figure with fair-haired, well poised head and swinging 
stride, just as the mists blot out his native Highland hills 
and shroud the world in grey. 


ALERT. Copyright. 
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RANADA’S impress on the traveller’s mind laboriously up the steep track from the dusty and rather 
must always be enchanting, but it is sharper dilapidated port of Almeria through an arid and mountainous 
when the great home of the Moors is approached _ district. One can see here the processes of creation—chaotic 


from Almeria through the grim country south- — seas of mud contained in a series of basins by encircling hills, 
east of Granada. Contrast could go no further. heaving like an angry sea, and then, as it were, frozen as 


The train on the slow and doubtful Southern Railway groans _ they chafed into a desolation of yellow-brown waves, gigantic 
and retaining the 
memory of turbu- 
lence. Only where 
rare rivers bring them 
refreshment do olive 
plantations and vine- 
vards give livelihood 
to villages with 
khaki-coloured walls 
and roofs which 
scarcely make them- 
selves seen against 
the prevailing tone 
and desolation. 

The sense of 
being in a prehistoric 
land is_ heightened 
by the cave dwell- 
ings in the sides of 
hills of muddy rock, 
often showing no 
more than a _ door 
and a chimney, but 
sometimes— with 
typical Spanish bra- 
vura—a rough colon- 
naded portico planted 
against the face of 
the hill. Many of 
these cave dwellings 
are of recent burrow- 
ing, but some must 
be of immemorial 
age. The antiquary 
may yet find there 
prehistoric drawings 
like those which the 
researches of Colonel 
Willoughby Verner 
have revealed to the 
readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

After the travel- 
ler turns west at 
Guadix, a rather 
sordid little town 
with a  disappoint- 
ing cathedral, the 
country grows more 
inviting. Granada 
wipes out the re- 
membrance of the 
brown desolation of 
the south-east. The 
green groves and 
canals on the 
Alhambra hill are 
even more truly the 
monument of Moor- 
Copyright. 1.—VIEW FROM WINDOW OF SOUTHERN BUILDING. “COUNTRY LIFE.” ish culture than the 
great fortress which 
dominates the 











A photograph taken before the window opening was blocked and the upper loggia roofed in as shown in the picture on the 
opposite page. 
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plain and looks across to the encircling heights of the 
Sierra Nevada. Before that inglorious day when Boabdil 
passed out of the Gate of the Seven Storeys and yielded 
up his inheritance to the Catholic Sovereigns, Granada 
boasted 150,000 inhabitants, and the plain was as richly 
cultivated as the fields of Kent. Castile had conquered, 
but could not hold, the riches of its Moorish inheritance. 
Granada sleeps to-day in the sunshine of its memories. 
Some of its people may busy themselves with making sugar, 
but its real industry is its history, and the guide and the 
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curio dealers its merchant princes. Yet it remains a city 
of enchantment. For those who are connoisseurs in first 
impressions, Granada should be entered at night and the hill 
of the Alhambra climbed forthwith. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the witchery of the view over the city at mid- 
night from a high balcony. The suffused glow from street 
and courtyard—for Spain goes late to bed and the city is 
never wholly dark—the dim outlines of church+s and cathedral 
when the moon is full, the cool scents from the neighbouring 
gardens, the little tinkle of falling waters, the brooding of 
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Copyright. 4.—DETAIL OF 
the spirit of history over it all make a sum of unforgettable 
memories. Nor does the morning light bring disappoint- 
ment. The cool brown and rich texture of the tiled roofs, 
the strong green of cypress and myrtle, the warm reds of 
the rough Moorish bricks, and the distant enclosure of the 
snow-capped Sierra, sunshine and cool airs—these things 
are at the root of pleasure. Of the Alhambra itself nothing 
need be written, for the features of the ‘“‘ second Damascus ”’ 
are so familiar, but this much must be said. The fortress- 
palace has been greatly over-restored. It had suffered much 
from centuries of neglect, during which it became a rookery 
of poor dwellings. It was not until after Washington Irving 
had made it famous that the Spanish Government recognised 
the need to set this national monument in order. Of late 
the renewing has been overdone. An excess of the typical 
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PLASTERWORK. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

plaster surface decoration has been applied to old walls, 
and the result must be very confusing to the visitor who is 
inexpert in such matters. But this criticism does not apply 
to the Generalife, which, remaining in private hands, has 
escaped the zeal of official architects. Moreover, it is the 
perfect type of a Moorish country house of moderate size, 
built without reference to the needs of defence, and girt 
about with gardens in which design and the configuration 
of the site have conspired to create cool retreats of extra- 
ordinary beauty. Not only does the Generalife claim the 
singular interest of having been designed originally for his 
own home by one of the architects employed on the Alham- 
bra, but it is a fine flower of mingled Italian and Moorish 
art in its own right. I am fortunate in being able to 
supplement the accompanying photographs by the full and 
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SECTION. A-A 





5.—PLAN AND SECTION OF THE GENERALIFE LOOKING A_ LITTLE 
WEST OF NORTH. 


Made fiom the drawings of the la'e W. F. Unsworth. The Buildings are shown in solid black. 
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admirable plans and section 
measured and drawn in I9g1I2 
by my friend, the late Mr. 
W. F. Unsworth, to whose 
untiring enthusiasm and. skill 
so much of our knowledge of 
Moorish ways of garden 
design is due. I am much 
indebted to Mrs. Unsworth 
for permission to reproduce 
drawings, which for the first 
time give a fair idea of the 
“lay-out” of the Generalife. 
The plans are the more 
valuable because parts of the 
gardens, and not the least 
interesting, defy the camera. 
Trees and shrubs have been 
allowed to grow somewhat 
too freely, and the fine lines 
of pool and wall in most of 
the upper compartments are 
now veiled in a green luxuri- 
ance. This destroys in a 
photograph the . underlying 
form which the eye is able to 
trace. Moreover, it is im- 
possible to take any general 
photograph which would give 
any idea of the variety given 
to the scheme by an almost 
bewildering change of levels. 
The sectional drawing shows 
how the gardens step down 
the hill from east to west, 
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but there are other variations 
it does not reveal. The 
lower walled garden, for 
example, which is shown at 
the top of the plan is much 
lower than the level of the 
picture gallery. From the 
windows of the latter we look 
down on its round pool and 
low well-clipped box hedges 
bounded on the north side by 
an open arcade which frames 
the view. 

The Generalife is ap- 
proached by a long avenue 
(Fig. 7), and we enter at the 
southern end of the Court of 
the Acequia or Canal. The 
channel is bordered by foun- 
tain jets, seen at work in 
Fig. 8, and is no more than 
4 ieet in width. At either 
end is a small, round pool, 
and the water, brought to 
the northern pool from the 
head of the water supply up 
the hill, flows southward and 
then to the lower levels. 
The northern block of build- 
ing is reached by a delightful 
cloister along the west side of 
the court. About half way 
along the cloister is a mirador 
or outlook chamber from 
which we look down on to 
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the lower gardens north and south of it, and across to the 
Alhambra, best seen from here. The paths in the Canal 
Court are of pebbles laid in diamond patterns. The detail 
of the cloister may well be of the fourteenth century 
and prepares us for the superb design and workmanship 
of the great portico at the north end of the Canal Court. 
Behind this portico is a gallery of old portraits of somewhat 
doubtful merit. A few steps up bring us to a mirador on 
the upper floor of the building which here runs eastward. 
From both levels we look southward over the Cypress Garden, 
which takes its name from one great tree that has lost its 
fellows and does not look as though it would live for ever. 
Here are a pool, U-shape on plan, and luxuriant hedges. 
About twenty steps take us up to the Cedar Garden, and 
from this level we can climb the hill to the mirador by two 
series of stairways, giving access to further hedged gardens 
set out in every sort of geometrical pattern. At every 
turn there are fountains, served from the head water by 
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ingenious pipes and canals. The Cypress Garden is divided 
from the court of the canal by a building which serves as 
a summer residence. It is clear that the Generalife gardens 
had a great reputation as early as the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when they served as a suburban pleasance 
for the Moorish Kings. It is no less certain that much of 
the present superstructure is markedly later in date. Indeed, 
part of the main southern block has been considerably altered 
in form within recent years by roofing in an upper loggia 
(seen in the distance in Fig. 2). 

Many and contradictory stories are current as to the 
succession in the ownership of the Generalife. One is that 
one of the architects of the Alhambra, a Moor, married into 
a distinguished family from which descended the Marquesses 
of Campotejar. Through them the property passed to its 
present owners, the Pallavicinis of Genoa. To them every 
visitor to Granada owes gratitude for permission to wander 
through their enchanted gardens. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 





IN THE 


THE QUEEN OF INDIAN POPPIES. 


HERE is a refined and beautiful look about the 

pick of the Meconopsises that is scen in no other 

race of hardy flowers. Little wonder that so many 

are keen to-grow them, but, alas! how seldom are 

they grown successfully. Meconopsis Wallichii is one 
of the loveliest of them all and is appropriately referred 
to as the Queen of Indian Poppies. Its saucer-shaped 
flowers, about 2in. across, are of a _ lovely shade _ of 
pale mauve blue, and borne on inflorescences rising ft. 
or more from the ground. In the accompanying illustration 
it is seen flowering in the Primula Dell at Clandon Park, 
Surrey, with the handsome foliage of the New Zealand Flax 
faintly discernible in the background. 

Hailing from the mountains of Sikkim, where it is found 
at an elevation of 12,000ft. to 14,000ft., it is by no means an 
easy subject to flower in a lowland garden. It requires a deep 
loam enriched with vegetable soil, such as leaf-mould and peat, 
and plenty of moisture in the summer. At Kew it is grown 
successfully in a sheltered bay of the rock garden with other 
moisture-loving plants that go to make up a little bog garden. 
It is in the winter that the plants are most troublesome, for 
they have an unhappy way of dying off rather mysteriously. 
Sometimes the seedlings winter safely in the open, but they are 
safer in cold frames and may be 
planted out in late April or May. 
It should be explained that this 
species is usually of biennial 
duration and is grown from 
seeds, which, although produced 
liberally, especially after hand 
pollination, are, as a rule, diffi- 
cult to germinate. The seeds 
should be sown under glass in 
September or as soon as they 
are ripe. 

Apart from the noble 
pyramid of flowers, this hand- 
some blue Poppy has attractive 
rosettes of grey green leaves, 
clothed with soft tawny or red- 
dish brown hairs. At one time 
it was thought that the genus 
Meconopsis could not yield a 
more beautiful species than this, 
but under the name of M. 
simplicifolia a rare plant of even 
far greater beauty has this year 
been flowered in the Botanic 
xardens at Edinburgh. 


INCREASING THE POTATO 
CROP. 


HE supply of seed Pota- 

toes is so far limited that 
some of our leading seeds- 

men wh») usually quote by the 
hundredweigh: and ton are this 
year quoting by the pound only, 
and before the old year has 
closed s>me varie‘ies will be un- 
obtainable. It beh ves everyone 
by hook or by crook to make 
certain of some seed Potatoes 
with all possible speed. From 


a national point of view it is MECONOPSIS 
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better that the limited supply should be doled out in small 
lots, for the Potato responds to intensive cultivation, and 
first-class me hods of garden cultivation yield better results 
than the rough-and-ready me.hods of Potato growing on a 
large scale. Mvreover, farmers cannot extend their culrivation 
of Potatoes, but are, we fear, more likely to reduce it. We 
are therefore more than ever dependent on garden produce. 

The finest crop I have ever seen was obtained at Banstead 
Grange, Surrey, where 2314lb. were lifted from 1lb. of seed. 
This was a few years ag), and this prodigious re:urn has since, 
I am given to understand, been twice beaten in the same garden. 
It should, however, be mentioned that the Potatoes were ccpiously 
fed with sewage. It was the variety Colleen, grown from Irish 
seed, which gave 2314lb. from 1lb. of seed. 

Change of seed is of far greater importance than is generally 
supposed. I have lately seen the returns of experiments at 
Epsom, Leigh, Wallington, Woking and Tolworth, and in all 
cases Irish and Scotch seed produced decidedly heavier crops 
than home-saved tubers. In these ‘‘ change of seed experi- 
ments ’’ the total produce from Irish seed was more than double 
that of home-saved seed. The Scotch. seed proved almost 
equal to the Irish, and the increase in yield more than com- 
pensated for the extra expense incurred in obtaining seed from 
Ireland and Scotland; but this year many growers may have 
to resort to the 
saved tubers. 

In course of time varieties 
become worn out, and_ this 
accounts for the very poor crops 
of such old varieties as Snowdrop 
and Early Rose, still grown by 
many allotment holders and 
cottagers where the practice of 


use of home- 


planting home-saved tubers is 
continued. From fifteen to 


twenty years may be taken as 
the average life of a variety. Old 
varicties that are known to be 
worn out should be replaced with 
modern varieties having the 
vigour of youth. When trying 
a new variety for the first time, 
workers are advised to plant a few 
tubers only instead of planting 
a whole area with an untried 
variety. There are very few, if 
any, varieties that can be 
recommended for all soils, but 
those which gave the _ best 
results on soils of different 
character this year were Sharpe’s 
Express, British Queen, Arran 
Chief and Up-to-Date. On heavy 
land King Edward VII came out 
well, but on light soil the crop 
was poor, while the variety 
Epicure gave just the reverse 
results. It is for the guidance 
of those who are taking up 
Potato growing for the first 
time that the following notes 
are compiled. 
To get the best yield of 
the ground turned up deeply 
with the spade in the autumn, 
or as early as possible, in order 
that the soil may be exposed 
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to the action of frost in winter. The Potato is a most accommo- 
dating crop, for while it gives the best results on a loamy soil, 
it may also be grown successfully on chalky and sandy soils, 
and even on stiff clay; but it is a mistake to leave the digging 
until just before planting, as so many beginners are inclined 
to do. Tilth should be the watchword in Potato growing. 
That we do not realise the importance of this term is only too 
apparent. We need only pay a visit to the nearest allotment, 
and what do we find? We see scores of Cabbage stems left 
with the chance of getting a few sprouts in the spring. This 
is not getting the best out of the land. Better by half spend 
a little more time and consideration in preparing the ground 
for next year’s crops. 

The planting is best done in March, and we will leave this, 
also the qucstion of combatirg the disease, for a later article. 
In the meantime there are other important points to bear in 
mind, viz., the thorough preparation of the ground, the sprouting 
of the tubers, and the preservation of wood-ashes. 

We have heard many complaints this season of Potatoes 
starting to sprout too early. This is what might be expected 
after a wet year, when many Potatoes were even lifted in the 
rain, and such forward tubers as are required for seed should 
now be brought to full daylight in an unheated greenhouse 
or shed free from frost. All seed Potatoes should be sprouted 
before planting, but weak and elongated growths are worse than 
useless ; they are very harmful to the tubers. Seed Potatoes 
should be set aside in single layers in boxes or trays, placing 
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the tubers on end with most eyes uppermost. If these tubers 
are kept in a light place they will, instead of making Jong, weak 
growths, send out short shoots green or purple in colour. There 
is no occasion to hasten tbe growths ; indeed, it is very harmful 
to do so. The sprouts should be thinned to two on each tuber, 
and unless thinning is carried out, it leads to a tangled mass of 
haulm, which is readily attacked by the dreaded disease. 

With regard to the preservation of wood-ashes, it is well 
known that Potatoes are much benefited by the application 
of potash in the soil. In past years we have been dependent 
almost solely on Germany for our potash supplies. Wood- 
ashes are rich in potash and should be preserved. Hedge 
clippings and tree prunings should be collected and burnt, 
and then—herein lies the important point that has already been 
referred to in these pages—the ashes should be collected as soon 
as they are coo] and kept in a dry place until required for use. 
To leave the ashes upon the ground is to lose half their value 
in the first shower that comes along. 

That which we are all eager to encourage at the present 
time is local effort in growing Potatoes. It is not sufficient 
that owners of large gardens should grow Potatoes for their 
own household only. We must all take a far broader view of 
the situation and devote more thought and attention to culti- 
vation. The poor returns of this year might have been greatly 
improved by better cultivation. It was a sin to have missed 
opportunities this year, but the sin will be far greater if oppor- 
tunities are missed next year. HERBERT COWLEY. 





EMILE VERHAEREN 


HOPE the reader does not expect to find here an appre- 

ciation of Emile Verhaeren’s poems. The mere idea of 

analysing the work of the great man when I am still half 

dazed with the news of his death is unbearable. The 

only thing which every Belgian can feel to-day is the 
bittercst regret and the deepest adiriration. For Verhaeren 
did not belong to a party or to a school. More than any other 
Belgian writer, he belonged entircly to his country. More than 
any other, he expressed the dual soul of Belgium, fecling the 
world with the senscs of a Fleming and expressing his feelings 
through the French language. We posscss excellent writers, of 
Walloon origin, who form the northern branch of French liter- 
ature. We possess many Flemish poets of great distinction, 
writing in Flemish, who form the southcrn branch of Dutch 
litcrature. But the best way to understand at first the great 
characteristics of Belgian letters, is perhaps to read the 
works of those who, like Maeterlinck, Van Lerberghe, Lemonnier 
or De Coster, are of Flemish blood and of French expression, 
and succeed in combining, in the most extraordinary way, the 
genius of the two races which meet on Belgian soil, making 
unity and harmony spring from variety and contrast. 

From this point of view Verhacren must be considered 
as the head of the Belgian schocl. His genius, less attracted 
than that of Maeterlinck by broad generalities, had remained 
more closely bound to his ancestral surroundings. Though his 
reputation had become universal during the last ten years, 
he belonged, perhaps, less to the world than the author of the 
‘‘ Life of the Bees,’’ but he belonged more to the landscape 
and to the people of Flanders. He was during the present 
tragic hours the voice of Belgium. His indomitable energy, 
far from being crushed by the war, found in the tragedy itself 
a new source of inspiration. His last poems and his book, 
“La Belgique Sanglante,’’ express sufficiently his deep-rooted 
hatred of the enemy and his unshakable faith in the final 
liberation of the land he loved so much. And it was a double 
blow to his friends and his admircrs to hear of his tragic death 
precisely at the moment when they needed him most, to hear 
that Belgium had lost her voice when the only thing left to her 
was to sing—like thcse trainloads of thousands and thousands 
of dé ~vrtées sent to work like slaves in the German factories 
or bchind the German front. 

After all we have gone through we have learnt to be 
patient. It is no use to see in this cruel coincidence a fresh 
injustice, a new pretext for revolt and bitterness. This last 
sacrifice was, perhaps, necessary, like so many others before. 
Besides, it would be a poor tribute to the dead if we wasted 
our energy to-day in vain reproaches and empty regrets. Let 
us, on the contrary, submit to the fate to which he would have 
submitted himself with serenity if he had been warned of the 
blow. And if, through ignorance or negligence, we have not 
yet heard the message which he left behind him, let us at least 
to-day listen to his great, courageous voice and find in his poems 
some comfort for our grief. These, at least, like the soul of the 
land they sing, are truly immortal. No war, no injustice, no 
tyranny, no ‘“‘ Kultur,”’ not even the greedy hands of Death can 
snatch them from us. The towns which they sang are dead, 
the landscapes in which they were framed are ravaged, even 
the men who peopled them are threatened with the most 
terrible plague yet invented by man: white slavery. But 


they remain just as he wrote them one year or thirty years 
ago. 
colours, of their bold originality. 


They have lost nothing of their strength, of their vivid 
They are just as new to-day 


as they were when they were published, as they will be in every 
country and for all time. 

The work of Verhaeren is so rich that it seems impossible 
to guide the reader through the twenty to thirty books of poems 
which he has published since 1883. His personality is much too 
large and too complex for us to endeavour to classify his work. 
He is a true naturaliste in ‘“‘ Les Flamandes,” and even in his 
latest works this tendency has not quite disappeared. But he 
is much more of a symboliste in “‘ Les Visages de la Vie,’’ ‘“‘ Les 
Douze Mois,” ‘‘ Les Compagnes Hallucinées,” in most of his 
poems written after 1892, and this might be truly considered 
as the dominant character of his manner if in his later works 
—like ‘‘ La Multiple Splendeur,” ‘‘ Les Rythmes Souverains ” 
(1g06-1910)—he did not seem dominated by philosophical and 
historical conceptions which do not fit into the symbolist 
scheme. In short, any hasty generalisation must mislead vou 
concerning him. He has dealt with almost every tendency 
of art and thought which has influenced Europe during these 
last forty vears. Beaudelaivien in ‘“‘ Les Débacles,” Imprcs- 
sionist in ‘‘ Les Villes Tentaculaires,’’ Socialist in ‘‘ Les Aubes,”’ 
he has explored most of the avenues open towards a new ideal, 
and, in spite of these avowed modern tendencics, he has never 
lost contact with the Flemish landscape, with the intimate soul 
of the Flemish people. Some of his poems are full of new words 
glittering with bold images, and seem almost to belong to the 
literature of to-morrow. Others are so permeated with the 
influence of folk-songs that they verge on the simplicity of 
nursery-rhymes. 

There is no other poet in French literature who posscsses 
such immense variety of subjects and technique, such wide 
range of feelings and expression. You read one book and close 
it under the impression that Verhaeren is a kind. of modern 
Victor Hugo, bolder, stronger and more sincere. You read 
another one and you find simple little songs, in the manner of 
Francis Jammes. The uncanny power of a poet who could 
combine works like Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of Innocence ” and Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Ballads’ should provoke some wonder in England. 
This wonder greeted Verhaeren’s surprising development from 
the highly coloured landscapes of “Les Flamandes”’ to the 
gloomy moors of ‘‘ Les Débacles,”’ to the dramatic symbolism 
of ‘“‘ Les Villages Illusoires,”’ to the pure and almost childlike 
simplicity of ‘‘ Les Heures Claires ’’ and ‘‘ Les Mois.” 

You cannot know Verhaeren without reading almost every 
line he wrote, but you can love him at once if you open the 
right book: his love poems, for instance, which have quite 
recently been translated into English and this wonderful 
collection of twelve poems: ‘‘ Les Mois’”’ which appeared first 
with illustrations by T. Van Rysselberghe. There is a poem 
there, called ‘‘ Les Hétes ”’ (December), in which the Verhaeren 
soul appears in all its wonderful simplicity: The wind, 
the rain, the snow knock at the door of some poor peasants 
and are made welcome : 


Entrez la neige, entrez la dame, 

Avec vos pétales de lys, 

Et semez les par le taudis 

Jusque dans l’atre ot vit la flamme. 

Car nous sommes les gens inquiétants 

Qui habitons le Nord des régions désertes, 

Qui vous aimons—depuis quel temps ? 

Pour les peines que nous avons par vous souffertes. 
EMILE CAMMAERTS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PERSUASION—OR COMPULSION. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—The letter under this title, written by Mr. Herbert Pratt in CounTRY 
Lire for December 9th, has much to be said for it from a mere man’s point 
of view, and an excellent reply is given to it in the same number of CounTRY 
Lire by Miss Aglionby’s article on ‘‘ Labour on the Land.” There is still 
more to be said for her view of the case. The farmers about this part of 
Sussex allow their labourers’ wives to pick potatoes and peas for them, but 
when approached on the subject of regularly employing female labour they 
refuse to have anything to say to it, treating the subject with the supreme 
contempt that is born of prejudice, and prefer, when more extra help is needed 
at such times as harvest, to import tribes of gipsy women. These need 
no lodging provided for them, as they live in sheds or in their own camps 
pitched under hedgerows. The women work, while their families, obeying 
no School Board regulations, rob the neighbouring gardens of apples or 
vegetables. There are many of us who could put in half a day’s work, 
as Mr. Pratt suggests, but who cannot entirely leave their home duties 
either for a whole day’s work or to seek employment elsewhere, and so 
have to remain “‘ unemployed’? wh n we should be very glad to be doing 
our bit for our country’s good.—M. G. S. Best. 


“ 


LARGE AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
Si1r,—Your correspondent J. Turner says that the idea of putting returned 
soldiers on reclaimed land is bound to end in disappointment ; but that 
“big holdings managed by practical men under the Government ought to 
do it.’ Information published by the Rome International Institute of 
Agriculture shows that production decreases as the unit area increases. I 
commend this information to Mr. Turner and all others who are pinning 
their faith to the large farm system.—A SomMERSET MAN. 


THE GLADWIN, OR SCARLET-SEEDED IRIS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I hope that you w.ll find room in an early number for the 
enclosed photograph of the fruits of the Gladwin, which are every year pro- 
duced with great freedom in this district. The bright scarlet or coral red 
seeds, about the size 
of small peas, are 
borne in rows within 
the three-lobed pods. 
At this time of the 
year the pods gape 
open to display the 
brightly coloured 
seeds. In this respect 
the Gladwin is unlike 
all other irises, and 
cannot be mistaken. 
When cut, the pods 
last a long time and 
are much used for 
home _ decoration. 
They look particu- 
larly well when 
arranged in earthen- 
ware jars without 
water. This iris grows 
wild around here, 
and each year the 
scarlet-seeded pods 
are used in decorating A 
the village churches 

at Christmas. A few years ago I lifted some of the wild iris roots and 
planted them in a wild garden, where they have flourished ever since. It is 
such an easy plant to cultivate that I cannot understand why it is not more 
often grown. Perhaps it is because it is often called the Stinking Iris, and it has 
the misfortune to bear the botanical appellation I. foetidissima, owing to the 
unpleasant smell given off by the leaves when bruised, which some people 
declare to be like the smell of roast beef; hence it is also known as the 
Roast Beef Iris.—H. C., Berks. 

A TAME FOX. 
{To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I notice with interest a letter in your issue of November 25th from 
Mr. R. J. Longfield giving an account of a tame fox and illustrating the 
same, also asking for similar instances of tame foxes. I venture to suggest 
that the enclosed } hotographs, though not so good from a photographer’s 
point of view, show a tame fox in much more comfortable positions than 
the one Mr. Longfield sent. I first saw this fox in a little shop here, and the 
old Spaniard who kept the shop told me it had been found in a trap with 
both its fore-legs broken at the knees. He had set the joints, but they 
bent backward instead of forward—a fact that did not seem to impair the 
little fellow’s activities or spirits. He lived on a milk diet and was very 
friendly with two fox-terriers and was allowed loose in the house. I was 
offered him for ros., and left the shop with some thoughts of returning for 
him anon. By a coincidence, when I reached my billet half an hour later 
there was the fox in the stable yard, having been sold to a groom five minutes 
atter I left the shop for §5s., this being the average difference between the 
price an officer has to pay and that at which his servant can buy a thing here. 
I soon made friends with the fox, who was very lonely in his new surrcundings. 
He would tug at his chain to get away from me when I appeared, but, with 
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patience, a little nose would soon come sniffing at my hand, and he would 
jump on my knee and settle down for a sleep or put his head up to be stroked. 
He was quite happy loose in the yard, but terrified of the grooms and used 
to look out for them with his head on one side. One day a large dog appeared, 
and he danced about and Jay on his back asking for a game. I have had my 
suspicions as to whether this was his idea of tact, as he was so much the 
smaller and at such a disadvantage with a chain on. It may, however, have 
been happy recollections of his fox-terrier friends, but, alas! the big dog 
sniffed disdainfully and ignored him. He was excessively clean and had 
not a suspicion of odour. Even after stroking him for half an hour one’s 
hands smelt perfectly fresh. He was a trifle treacherous, and when lying 
down and having his ears stroked, if he felt a sudden touch he did not expect, 
would turn like a flash with teeth bared and snap, and then fawn and squirm 
in apology. I rather imagine a fox bite would have been a troublesome, 
if not a dangerous, business. You notice I use the past tense. Alas! when 
the grooms were tiring of him as a pet and I was meditating offering them 
their 5s. outlay for him to offer him his freedom on the Rock out of the way 
of hounds, he got his leg caught in the clumsy chain with which he was 
fastened at night and broke his leg again, and a quick blow from an iron bar 
put him to a merciful end, for he was in great pain —(Second-Lieutenant) 
R. F. MEREDITH. 

[We regret that the photographs, though interesting, were not qui e 
good enough for reprodu: tion.—Ep ] 


SOME GROUSE DRIVING STATISTICS. 
(To THE Epiror oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 

S1r,—Some time ago a friend of mine and I had a difference of opinion as 
to the time and place when and where grouse driving was first practised. 
In the ‘‘ Badminton Shooting” is a letter from Spencer Stanhope dated 
Cannon Hall, near Barnsley, about 1885, stating that grouse driving was 
first practised there, that the first drive at which he (S. S.) was present 
was in 1836, that the first one in which he took a share was in 1841, 
and that the old keeper told him driving was first done over a wall for his 
(S. S.’s) uncles. But I seem to remember an illustrated article in your 
journal some years ago descriptive of Broomhead Moor (Mr _ Rimington 
Wilson’s place near Sheffield), in which it was stated that grouse driving 
was first practised there. Am I right or wrong; is ‘‘ Badminton”? right 

or wrong ? Also, can 
you tell me_ the 


aA following? Where 
™. and when was the 


record bag of grouse 
for one Cay ? Whose 
is the biggest indi- 
vidual performance 
at grouse in one day, 
and when and where ? 
These are constantly 
recurrent smok'ng- 
room questions that | 
wish to settle once 
forall. Appreciating 
the favour of reply 
in your columns,— 
LIONEL CRESSWELL. 
{Our 


correspondent, to 


shocting 


whom this was 
submitted, _ replies : 
“It is almost im- 


possible to give a 
definite answer to the 
question when grouse 
driving was first done, because it is one of those things-which certainly never 
had a quite definite beginning. There is probably no time since the very 
early days of shooting birds on the wing when it did not sometimes happen 
that a shooter would send round an assistant to try to drive to him as he sat 
concealed a covey which had been marked down. Taking ‘ driving 
in this informal sense, it is evidently impossible to give a date for its beginning, 
and there does not seem any reason that the present writer is aware of to 
dispute the claim in ‘ Badminton’ for the first starting of regular driving 
on the moors near Barnsley. If it was in anything like full swing, as Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope seems to indicate, in 1836, that puts it back pretty far 
in the history of modern shooting. Probably that is a good deal earlier 
than the date when anything like organised driving was done at Broomhead, 
for Mr. Rimington Wilson has stated that driving only finally took the place 
of the older way of grouse shooting at Broomhead in 1870. With regard to t!.e 
other questions asked in Country LIFE by Mr. Lionel Cresswell, it is pretty 
certain that the record for the biggest bag of grouse to one gun in one day 
is still hela by Lord Walsingham with the astonishing score of 1,036 birds, 
not including the ‘ pick-up,’ made as long ago as 1888. It is perhaps not 
very likely that any man would care to compete with it. This ‘day’ of 
Lord Walsingham’s began very soon after 5 a.m., and ended about 7.30 p.m., 
more than fourteen hours. Regarding Mr. Cresswell’s second question, the 
present writer is not so certain of the answer, but he.believes that the record 
for a single day’s grouse shoot (not to a single gunner) still belongs to the 
Broomhead Moor, where, on August 30th, 1893, nine guns killed 2,648 b'rds. 
This was a ‘day’ in the ordinary shooting sense, not of the extraordinary 
hours of Lord Walsingham’s performance. Nearly two thousand of the 
birds had been killed by luncheon-time. It is curious that August 30th 
was also the monthly date of Lord Walsingham’s record making in 
1888.—H. G. H.”] 
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AN ANCIENT COW’S HORN. 
[To THE Epiror oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’) 

Sir,—The earliest type of horn used by man, and the forerunner of most 
of the brazen instruments in a brass band, was nothing more nor less than 

a long cow’s horn, 

cut across the 
f J small end to enable 
the mouth to blow 
down it. They are 
still used by the 
fishermen on the 
Northumbrian 
Coast as fog-horns. 
The Holy Island 
man in the accom- 
panying photo- 
graph was a first- 
rate performer on 
his beloved instru- 
ment, which had 
been in his family 
for generations. 
The note produced 
is very penetrating, 
though more of a 
howl than a musical 
note; but it has 
wonderful carrying 
power—a most 
useful attribute in 
a fog.—M. G. S. B. 





VILLAGE 
FIRE HOOKS 
{To THE EprrTor.] 
Sir,—I am much 
interested in the 
subject of old vil- 
lage fire hooks. 
These, as Mr. 
Dauter points out 
in your issue of 
October 14th, are 
common abroad. 
They are to be seen 
in several villages 
in Germany. Since 
I have been 

to have helped to 





GIVING VENT TO A HOWL. 

fortunate enough to see them in use, and, indeed, 
demolish a burning house with their aid, my experience may be of some 
interest to yourreaders. The hooks on poles some 30ft. long were handled by 
two or three men when only the removal ot burning thatch from surrounding 
houses was required. Since the burning house was beyond succour of the 
two manual engines available, these were chiefly used to prevent the spread 
of fire to surrounding houses, while long, powerful hooks were used to demolish 
the blazing house. A rope was made fast to a ring on the pole of the hook, 
and when a firm grip of the vertical corner beams of the house was obtained 
some dozen men pulled on the rope until the house was rent asunder and the 
burning fragments removed to an open space where buckets of water were used 
to quench them. As regards salvage work, I saw a chair, one or two pictures 
and a hutch of rabbits removed through the windows of the living room and 
stable. Nothing heavier could possibly have been lifted uut. No attempt 
was made, or could have been made, to remove things through a hole in the 
Where a village is built almost entirely of wood (the house was 400 
When once 


roof. 
years old) it is folly to attempt salvage except on a small scale. 
the house is fairly alight the only course is to demolish it to save its neigh- 
bours.—P. HamiLi (Major, R.A.M.C.), Officers’ Hospital, Nasik, India. 


NECESSITAS NON HABET LEGEM. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘“ Country LIrE.’’]} 
S1r,—I have, through the courtesy of a leading provincial paper, called 
attention in some twoscore letters published during the last twelve months 
to the disastrous condition of things to which we were drifting through the 
extraordinary neglect of our home production of food. I have seized every 
opportunity of pointing out what the continual depletion of agricultural 
labour meant as regards our home-grown food supply and I have, I think, 
fully recognised the grave responsibilities which have fallen upon the 
shoulders of the British farmer; therefore it is hardly necessary for me to 
state with what interest I have read the various articles on the vital question 
of food production which have appeared in your paper. As your corre- 
spondent ‘“‘ A. C. S.”’ states, I fear there are numbers of farmers who move 
in a fixed groove and who quite fail to realise that ‘‘ necessity knows no 
laws.” As an arable farmer, that is, as one who farms a food producing 
holding—corn and meat—I have, since war was declared, thrown settled 
habits and fixed rotations to the winds. Land which was sown down to 
permanent pasture has been restored to its former usefulness—the growing 
of corn; the area usually given over to roots has been considerably reduced, 
and a more liberal application of artificials used in the cultivation of such 
roots as were grown. Two fields of wheat sown this autumn are the third 
white straw crops in succession, a dressing of fold-yard manure having been 
given to both fields, and the artificials to be used as a top-dressing in early 
spring are stored away in the buildings in readiness. The barley crop, which 
has been the main grain crop on this farm for many years, has been retro- 
graded to the third place of importance; in fact, the only barley grown 
last year was on land occupied by feeding sheep consuming roots on the land 
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and consequently too late to sow either spring wheat or oats. The clover 
usually eaten by feeding bullocks was sold to the Army Council, and good 
sweet oat straw given in its place, supplemented by a more liberal allowance 
of cake. I may add that I was born within sound of Big Ben, did not take 
to farming until after I had attained my majority, had five years’ practical 
experience on farms cultivated by up-to-date men, and then started on my 
own account. When only forty I was struck down with serious heart trouble, 
and am now such an invalid that my younger son has been exempted that 
he may carry on the farm. The elder boy is with his regiment somewhere 
in France.—AMOR PATRIZ. 


THE LITTLE OWL IN SUSSEX. 
(To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country L1iFE.’’] 

S1r,—I do not know if the fact is worth recording, but when covert shooting 
to-day I saw a little owl. The bird perched on a tree close to me, and after a 
good look round flew off with typical owlish flight. I have been shooting in this 
part of East Sussex for some years, but have never before heard of or had 
the pleasure of seeing one of these little birds.\—R. S. K. E., Crowborough 

[The little owl has become very common in the course of the last vear 
or two.—ED ] : 


A DOG EPISODE 
(To THE Eptror oF “Country LIFE ”’] 

Str,—Are these two photographs suitable tor reproduction in Country 
Lire? No. 1 represents a canine objector trying to lick out the offending 
word — No. 2 
—and, having 
failed to do so, 
going sadly 
away.—D. 
HUTCHINSON. 

SHOOTING 

A BITTERN. 
Tue Epiror, 
Sir, — Refer- 
ring to the 
note in a 
recent issue 
about shoot 

ing a bittern, 
perhaps’ the 
enclosed cut- 
ting from a 
local paper 
will interest 
you. I do 
not know 
whether it is 
the same bird 
that you men- 
tioned, but 
hope it is. 
The full 
penalty does 
not anywhere 
near fit the 
crime.—D. C. 
SMITH. 

‘* At Thirsk, 
on Monday, 
Enoch Kit- 
ching, inn- 
keeper, South 
Otterington, 
was sum- 
moned under 
the Wild 
Birds’ Protec- 
tion Order 
for shooting 
a bittern on 
November 
gth. Defend- 
ant pleaded 
guilty to 
shooting, but 
said he did 
not know it 
was a pro- 
tected bird. 
Supt. Walker, 
Northaller- 
ton, said de- 
fendant told 
him he 
thought the 
bird was a 
seagull. 
Bitterns had 
frequently 
tried to settle 
in the district, 
but had ‘been unfortunate in meeting with men like Mr. Kitching.’ The 
superintendent asked for the full penalty, which was only £1. The Bench 
fined defendant £1, including costs.” 





COME OFF! 





GOING SADLY AWAY. 




















